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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From November i, 1891, to May i, 1892.] 
I. THE UNITED STATES. 

I. National Affairs. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. — The Behring Sea negotiations have at 
last been brought to a definite conclusion. Correspondence in respect to the 
details of the proposed arbitration dragged along throughout the summer and 
winter, without any important results save the postponement of the ques- 
tion of damages for further negotiation. The treaty was signed by the 
negotiators, Secretary Blaine and Sir Julian Pauncefote, February 29. 
Its chief features are as follows : A tribunal of arbitration, consisting of 
two members appointed by each of the contracting governments, and three 
others named respectively by the President of the French Republic, the King 
of Italy and the King of Sweden and Norway ; the arbitrators to meet at 
Paris; five questions to be submitted to the tribunal, namely: (1) What 
exclusive jurisdiction in the sea known as the Behring Sea and what exclusive 
rights in the seal fisheries therein did Russia assert and exercise prior and up 
to the time of the cession of Alaska to the United States? (2) How far were 
these claims of jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries recognized and conceded 
by Great Britain ? (3) Was the body of water now known as the Behring Sea 
included in the phrase "Pacific Ocean," as used in the treaty of 1825 between 
Great Britain and Russia and what rights, if any, in the Behring Sea were 
held and exclusively exercised by Russia after said treaty ? (4) Did not all the 
rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to the seal fisheries in Behring Sea 
east of the water boundary in the treaty between the United States and Rus- 
sia of the 30th of March, 1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under 
that treaty? (5) Has the United States any right, and if so what right, of 
protection or property in the fur seals frequenting the islands of the United 
States in Behring Sea when such seals are found outside of the ordinary three- 
mile limit ? If the decision on these questions renders necessary the co-oper- 
ation of Great Britain in establishing regulations for the protection of the 
seals, the arbitrators are to determine what such regulations should be. 
When in February it became evident that the decision of the arbitrators 
could not be reached in time to govern the approaching season, Mr. Blaine 
began to press for a renewal of the modus vivendi of last year. On the basis 
of the report of the British commissioners that there was no danger of any 
serious diminution of the fur-seal species in consequence of this season's 
pelagic hunting, Lord Salisbury, under pressure from the Canadian govern- 
ment, objected to the renewal. The United States, however, protested vig- 
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orously against any derogation of its claims while their justice was under 
consideration by the arbitrators, and declared that unless Great Britain would 
co-operate in preserving the seals, the United States would be compelled to 
take measures alone for that purpose. This brought up again the much dis- 
cussed question of damages, and on March 26 Lord Salisbury expressed a 
willingness to renew the modus vivendi, on condition that authority be given 
to the arbitrators to assess the damages sustained during the pendency of the 
arbitration by the successful party — by Great Britain through the prohibition 
of pelagic sealing, by the United States through the limitation of hunting on 
the islands. He also offered to submit to the tribunal the question of losses 
inflicted by either of the governments on subjects of the other since 1885. 
On March 29 the Senate, which, while the renewal of the tnodus vivendi 
appeared doubtful, manifested some opposition to the treaty, ratified the instru- 
ment unanimously. In the meantime, on the day the treaty was signed, the 
Supreme Court gave its decision in the case of the Canadian sealing vessel 
which had been seized and forfeited in Alaska (see Record for June, 1891, 
p. 378). The writ of prohibition asked for was denied, but on technical 
grounds, thus avoiding the broad question of the government's jurisdiction in 
Behring Sea. The formal renewal of the modus vivendi was submitted to 
the Senate April 18 and ratified the next day. The agreement is in identical 
terms with that of last year, except that its duration is measured by the pendency 
of the arbitration, and two additional articles formulate the understanding in 
reference to damages. It is noteworthy that the basis of the damages is to 
be such a catch, as, in the opinion of the arbitrators, " might have been taken 
without an undue diminution of the seal herds." — The strained relations 
■with Chili continued to be the most conspicuous feature of our foreign affairs 
until the end of January. The two chief subjects of controversy were (1) the 
Balmacedan refugees enjoying asylum in the American legation and (2) the 
assault on sailors from the United States cruiser Baltimore. Out of the con- 
tinuance of the refugees in the legation and the surveillance to which accord- 
ingly the legation was subjected by the Chilian government arose a number 
of vexatious incidents, which were the subject of a copious and at times acri- 
monious correspondence between Minister Egan and Senor Matta, the head 
of the foreign office. A solution of this difficulty was reached in the middle 
of January, when Mr. Egan, with the tacit consent of the Chilian authorities, 
escorted the refugees to Valparaiso and placed them aboard the United States 
gunboat Yorktown, which conveyed them to Peru. The Chilian government 
persisted to the end in refusing Mr. Egan's request for passports for the refu- 
gees. In the matter of the assault on the Baltimore'*s sailors, a rather more 
threatening situation was developed. As was stated in the last Record, the 
first demand of the United States for an explanation was parried by Chili's 
assertion that she could do nothing until the judicial investigation had been 
completed. This investigation proved to be a tedious process, and many inci- 
dents in connection with it served to embitter feeling on both sides. Presi- 
dent Harrison's message at the opening of Congress announced that he had 
heard no explanation of the affair other than that it originated in hostility to 
the uniform of the United States. He regretted the offensive tone of Chili's 
answer to his request for an explanation, and declared that if at the conclu- 
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sion of the criminal court's process at Valparaiso some satisfactory answer was 
not forthcoming, he would call upon Congress for necessary action. Secre- 
tary Tracy's report also contained an account of the affray which reflected 
very severely on the Chilian authorities. As a response to these documents, 
Sefior Matta, on December 11, sent to all Chilian ministers for their informa- 
tion and for publication an aggressive statement of his view of the case, 
abounding in severe allusions to Minister Egan. It declared that " the state- 
ments on which both report [of Secretary Tracy] and message [of President 
Harrison] are based are erroneous or deliberately incorrect"; that "there is 
no exactness or sincerity in what is said in Washington " ; and it expressed 
confidence in the final success of Chili, " notwithstanding the intrigues which 
proceed from so low (a source) and the threats which come from so high 
(a source)." Upon the publication of this note Mr. Egan suspended 
communication with the Chilian government. Public feeling in both coun- 
tries became much aroused, and great activity was displayed by the Navy 
Department, looking to the possibility of hostilities. Meanwhile the provis- 
ional government in Chili was superseded by the permanent government late 
in December, and with the disappearance of Sefior Matta from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, a more conciliatory attitude was revealed. The 
United States now began to move for a withdrawal of the offensive circular 
of Sefior Matta, and with signs of success. On January 4, a review of the 
evidence by the prosecuting attorney at Valparaiso was presented, confirming 
in the main the Chilian government's contention that the affray originated in 
a quarrel of drunken sailors, that it could not be regarded as having had any 
elements of an attack on the dignity of the United States, and that in the 
whole affair the police had done their duty. Under date of January 21 Secre- 
tary Blaine forwarded the ultimatum of his government. This announced 
the President's conclusions, from all that the Chilian government had sub- 
mitted to him, (1) that the affair of October 16 was an attack upon the uni- 
form of the United States navy and originated in hostility to the government ; 
(2) that the public authorities of Valparaiso flagrantly failed in their duty to 
protect the sailors ; and (3) that, recurring to the original position of the gov- 
ernment, he must ask of Chili a suitable apology and adequate reparation for 
the injury done to the government of the United States. In respect to the 
Matta note, the ultimatum declared that unless its offensive expressions 
were at once withdrawn, with a suitable apology, diplomatic relations would 
be terminated. A demand for the recall of Minister Egan as a persona 
non grata, which was presented at Washington January 20, was left unan- 
swered until a reply should be received to the ultimatum. On January 25 
President Harrison communicated to Congress the whole correspondence, 
with a message reviewing and defending the action of trie government and 
suggesting the enforcement of its demand for reparation. On the same 
day Mr. Egan telegraphed the Chilian government's reply. It withdrew with 
a satisfactory apology the expressions in the Matta note, and while mildly 
intimating a confidence in its own conclusions as to the Valparaiso affair, 
expressed regret at the unavoidable delay in punishing the participants, and 
in view of this delay, offered to submit the question of reparation immediately 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. As to Mr. Egan's removal, it 
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said that Chili would " take no positive step without the accord of the govern- 
ment of the United States." In a message on January 28 President Harrison 
submitted this reply to Congress, declared that he regarded it as satisfactory, 
and expressed the conviction that under the circumstances the further adjust- 
ment of the matter could proceed without special powers from Congress. On 
March 1 the claims of the sailors for compensation on account of injuries 
received in the riot at Valparaiso were filed with the State Department, to a 
total of $2,065,000. — A satisfactory termination of the difficulty with 
Italy growing out of the New Orleans riot in March, 1891, was reached April 
12, through the voluntary tender by the United States of $25,000 to be dis- 
tributed by the Italian government as indemnity to the families of the victims. 
This indemnity the President declared it the solemn duty of the national gov- 
ernment to pay, though the injury was not inflicted directly by the United 
States. The Italian government in fit terms acknowledged the indemnity 
as satisfactory and declared diplomatic relations re-established. Ministers 
Fava and Porter were immediately ordered to resume their residence at 
Washington and Rome respectively. — Extradition treaties have been nego- 
tiated with both France and Germany, and on April 16 ratifications were 
exchanged of a copyright treaty with the latter government. 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION.— The report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury showed a surplus for the year ending June 30, 1891, of 
$37,239,762.57, or $20,000,000 less than that of the preceding year. This 
difference was due much more to increase in expenditure than to falling off in 
receipts. For the ensuing year the surplus was estimated at $24,000,000. 
The secretary reported that in carrying out the policy of withdrawing public 
funds from the national-bank depositaries, the year ending November 1, 1891, 
showed a reduction of twenty-one in the number of depositaries and of 
$9,830,810.76 in the amount of deposits. The work of withdrawal, he said, 
had been conducted with great care so as not to disturb business interests. As 
to the currency, the report announced an increase in the circulation from $23.41 
to $24.38 per capita between July 1 and December 1, 1891. Causes contribut- 
ing to this were : the return of gold to the United States in consequence of 
the huge grain exportation ; the working of the silver coinage law ; and the 
redemption of 4} per cent bonds. — The working of the coinage act of 
July 14, 1890, has been very anxiously watched. The total purchases of silver 
bullion under the act up to November 1, 1891, was 66,588,536 fine ounces, at 
an average cost of $1.03 per ounce. The effect of this purchase on the mar- 
ket price of silver has not been what the advocates of the act expected. Since 
August, 1890, when the price was $1.21, the price, with considerable fluctua- 
tions, has tended steadily downward, and on November 1, 1891, it was $0.96 
per ounce. At the end of the winter Secretary Foster paid a visit to England, 
where he is supposed to have conferred with Mr. Goschen as to the possibility 
of international co-operation in sustaining the silver market. The coinage 
of silver dollars practically ceased December 22, with the completion of the 
work of converting the trade-dollar bullion into standard dollars. All silver 
now purchased is stored as bullion. — The administration of the Chinese 
exclusion acts has occasioned a great deal of trouble to the treasury offi- 
cials. Many Chinamen are seeking to enter the country from Canada, and 
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when they are not qualified for admission by our laws an uncertainty exists 
as to whether they are to be returned to Canada or to China. The judicial 
decisions are conflicting on this point ; and in case a Chinaman is returned 
to Canada a new complication may arise from the requirement of the Domin- 
ion law that a head tax of $50 be paid on each Chinese immigrant. The con- 
fusion on the subject has been influential in suggesting the new legislation 
noticed below. — The commission on emigration, which was appointed to 
investigate in Europe various features of the movement to America, reported 
in February. Several reports were submitted by the individual commissioners. 
As to the primary causes of emigration, nothing novel was developed. As to 
the extent to which it is encouraged by transportation companies, the commis- 
sioners agree that the companies show a disposition to restrain their agents 
from illegitimate activity in stimulating emigration, and are stringently enforc- 
ing new regulations devised for this purpose. So too with reference to con- 
tract laborers, the legislation to prevent their importation is found to be 
effective ; and the shipment of paupers and defectives by local authorities is 
reported to have practically ceased, though there are abundant evidences that 
it was formerly a common practice. One of the commissioners believes that 
in Great Britain there is a systematic movement in operation for sending 
convicts to the United States, but he finds nothing of a similar kind in any 
other country. All the commissioners agree that the scheme of consular 
inspection, as a means of limiting immigration, is impracticable, and that the 
ends sought through this scheme may best be attained by holding steamship 
agents responsible for the cost of returning the ineligibles. 

The Navy Department. — In the report of the secretary the chief points 
of interest were : the defence of the officers and seamen connected with 
the Chilian incidents; the account of the progress in the creation of the 
new navy — which Mr. Tracy declared to be wholly satisfactory ; and 
the defence of the policy recently adopted of excluding political patronage 
from the navy-yards. The secretary pointed out the enormously higher 
degree of skill and efficiency required in the construction and repair of the 
modern steel war vessels as compared with the old wooden type, and claimed 
that while the patronage system undoubtedly was a source of much loss 
under the old system, it would render the development of the new navy 
absolutely impossible. The very highest skill was requisite to insure any 
efficiency in the 'new vessels, and to secure this he had instituted a sys- 
tem in which mechanics in the yards should be selected for competence alone 
with the single additional qualification of American citizenship. 

The War Department. — The resignation of the secretary, Mr. Proc- 
tor, was placed in the hands of the President November 3 and accepted 
December 5. Mr. Proctor had resolved to accept the appointment as Sen- 
ator for Vermont, to succeed Mr. Edmunds, who had resigned his seat. 

The Post-Office Department. — The award of contracts for subsi- 
dized mail service was announced by the Postmaster-General November 
27. Nine bids were accepted, of which but two were for the establishment 
of new service, namely, New York to Buenos Ayres, and Galveston to 
Laguayra. Four of the contracts were secured by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company and two by the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Com- 
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pany. It is not considered that such a result of the Subsidy Act fulfils the 
just expectations of its supporters, and the Postmaster-General attributes the 
difficulty in the matter to a feeling among business men that the rates of sub- 
sidy are relatively inadequate. He states, however, in his report that to 
accomplish the schedule of contracts agreed to by the government, some ten 
millions will have to be expended in the construction of new ships, and he is 
inclined to think that the mere chance of aid has saved some American lines 
from going out of business. The appropriation necessary to meet the sub- 
sidies he estimates for the next fiscal year at $561,518. Mr. Wanamaker's 
report expresses great satisfaction with the system of promotions for merit 
only which has recently been introduced in the department at Washington 
and which is rapidly being extended to the larger post-offices and to the rail- 
way mail service. 

Department of the Interior. — The secretary is still engaged in the 
acquisition of Indian lands by purchase from the tribes. His report showed 
a total of 23,000,000 acres acquired by the present administration, and 
the naturalization, through taking allotments, of 27,619 Indians. The cen- 
sus reports the total Indian population at 250,483, exclusive of Alaskans. 
On January 6 the President transmitted to Congress further agreements with 
various tribes for sale of their reservations : with the Tonkawas, in Oklahoma, 
for 90,710 acres, with the Colvilles, in Washington, for 1,500,000 acres and 
with the Wichitas and affiliated bands in Oklahoma, for 743,610 acres. On 
April 15 and 19 respectively the Sisseton reservation in South Dakota and 
the Arrapahoe lands in Oklahoma were thrown open to settlers. The events 
were characterized by the usual incidents of a wild rush of thousands for 
eligible sites. — The pension bureau has been under investigation by a House 
committee for some time, especially in reference to charges of doubtful con- 
duct in appointments by Commissioner Raum. 

The Civil Service. — President Harrison, December 5, sent to every 
head of department a letter directing " that in your department a plan be at 
once devised and put in operation for keeping an efficiency record of all per- 
sons within the classified service, with a view to placing promotion wholly 
upon the basis of merit. It is intended to make provision for carrying into 
effect the stipulation of the Civil Service Law in relation to promotions in the 
classified service." The compulsory examination is done away with and 
promotions are to be determined by the record of proficiency, together with 
the candidate's knowledge of the bureau to which he belongs. — The failure 
of the Postmaster-General and the Secretary of the Treasury to heed the 
recommendation of Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt that a number 
of employees at Baltimore be dismissed, led to an investigation of the matter 
by the House Committee on the Civil Service, beginning April 25. — The 
attempts of the Civil Service Commission to secure the enforcement of the 
law against soliciting political contributions from office-holders have 
been only partially successful. After long delays indictments secured in the 
District of Columbia (cf. this Record for June, 1890, p. 364) were passed 
upon judicially. On November 16 the supreme court of the District over- 
ruled a demurrer and upheld the constitutionality of the provision in question, 
declaring that " solicitation from any person, whether a government employee 
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or not, [was] unlawful within any room or building occupied in the discharge 
of official duties by any employees of the United States." But in a jury trial 
before the criminal court, one of the defendants involved in this case was on 
January 30 acquitted. 

Appointments to Office : December 17, Secretary of War, Stephen B. 
Elkins, of West Virginia; February 9, Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
William M. Grinnell, of New York; March 18, Solicitor General, Charles H. 
Aldrich, of Illinois; February n, Minister to Ecuador, Rowland P. Mahany, 
of New York ; March 30, Minister to Japan, Frank L. Coombs, of California ; 
April 28, Minister to France, T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts ; and 
the following circuit judges, authorized by the recent act establishing the cir- 
cuit court of appeals : December 16, William L. Putnam, of Maine, Nathaniel 
Shipman, of Connecticut, George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, Nathan Goff, 
Jr., of West Virginia, William H. Taft, of Ohio, William A. Woods, of 
Indiana; February 10, Walter H. Sanborn, of Minnesota; February 11, 
Joseph McKenna, of California. 

RECIPROCITY AND THE TARIFF. — The commercial policy en- 
couraged by the McKinley Tariff Act has been pushed with much diligence 
by the administration, and a considerable crop of new agreements has 
resulted. Most headway has been made among our American neighbors 
to the southward. Through negotiations carried on at Washington in No- 
vember and December a comprehensive arrangement was made with the 
British West Indies and British Guiana, which was proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Harrison as in effect February 1 . The arrangement includes two sched- 
ules, one applicable to British Guiana, Trinidad, Tobago, Barbadoes, the 
Windward Islands and the Leeward Islands ; the other to Jamaica and her 
dependencies. On the part of the United States the chief consideration was 
the free admission of sugar and coffee, in return for which the colonies agreed 
to admit free, or at reductions of twenty-five or fifty per cent from the present 
duties, a long list of agricultural and manufactured products of the United 
States. Jamaica's list is much shorter than that of the other colonies for the 
reason that Jamaica's export of sugar to the United States is relatively very 
much smaller. The most important article of American production affected 
is wheat flour, which constitutes twenty-six per cent of all our exports to the 
British West Indies, and on which the duties are reduced by the treaties fifty 
per cent for all the colonies except Jamaica and Trinidad. An agreement 
with Salvador was proclaimed January 2, with Nicaragua March 13, and 
with Honduras May 1. In each of these a lengthy free list was the sole 
feature. Negotiations with Mexico have been under headway, but the fact 
that her coffee and hides have been free of duty in the United States since 
1872 has proved a considerable obstacle to a realization on her part of any 
especial favor received from the McKinley Act, and hence no conclusion has 
been reached. The House Committee on Foreign Affairs reported unani- 
mously April 20 a resolution recommending reciprocity with Mexico upon the 
broadest lines. An agreement with Costa Rica awaits the ratification of 
her legislature in order to be made public. Among European countries 
important results were obtained first in Germany. In announcing the 
removal of the restriction on the importation of American pork the Ger- 
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man minister intimated the readiness of his government to concede to the 
United States the same reductions of duties on agricultural products that 
were granted to Austria-Hungary in the treaty recently framed. The 
result was an agreement proclaimed by President Harrison February 2, by 
which, with special reference to the free introduction of German beet sugar 
into the United States, a variety of our products were given reduced rates or 
free admission in Germany. As to Prance, a very similar course of proceed- 
ings was followed, though less speedily, by a like result. Negotiations con- 
ducted by Minister Reid at Paris during the winter, ended in a treaty which 
was signed by President Carnot March 15. Sugar from France and hides 
and molasses from her colonies being continued on the free list in the United 
States, the French government agreed to admit a number of American 
products under the minimum schedule of the new tariff. — An attempt to 
renew negotiations with Canada on the reciprocity question in February 
resulted very quickly in a failure. The Canadian Finance Minister stated in 
his budget address on March 23 that Mr. Blaine had insisted on a basis of 
negotiation which meant a discrimination by Canada in favor of the United 
States and against all other nations, including Great Britain, and which 
involved practically the adoption of a tariff and excise system identical with 
that of the United States. These conditions the Canadian government 
declined to consider. On January 7 the application of the retaliatory 
clause of the McKinley Act was begun by a preliminary announcement 
from President Harrison to Austria-Hungary, Colombia, Hayti, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Spain (for the Philippine Islands) and Venezuela, declaring that, 
in view of the free admission of the articles named in section 3 of the tariff, 
he deemed their tariffs on the agricultural and other products of the United 
States to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, and that he would issue 
his proclamation March 15 next, suspending the provisions of the tariff law 
relating to the free introduction into the United States of sugars, molasses, 
coffee, tea and hides, the product of or exported from such countries, and that 
on and after that date the duties fixed in section 3 would be imposed on those 
articles. Before the date announced, an understanding of some sort was 
reached with all the governments mentioned save Venezuela, Hayti and 
Colombia, and accordingly the proclamation issued on March 1 5 applied to 
only those three — In a decision announced February 29, the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the McKinley Act in respect to all the 
points urged against it. As to the omission of a section in the enrolled bill, 
the court declined to go back of the signatures of the presiding officers of the 
two houses, together with that of the President, in determining the authen- 
ticity of a law. The House journal could furnish no test, for its object was 
merely publicity of the proceedings. As to the plea that the reciprocity 
clause delegated legislative power to the President, the court held that it was 
not legislative power, but the determination of the time when certain legis- 
lation should go into effect, that was given to the President. As to the 
unconstitutionality of the sugar bounties, the court declined to discuss the 
point directly, holding that the connection between this clause and the rest 
of the act was not close enough to make the validity of the latter depend 
upon the validity of the former. 
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CONGRESS. — The first session of the fifty-second Congress began De- 
cember 7. The organization of the House was preceded by a lively contest 
in the huge Democratic majority over the speakership, in which the general 
policy of the party and the choice of a Presidential candidate for the forth- 
coming election were involved. The result was the election to the speakership 
of Mr. Crisp of Georgia, who, as against Mills of Texas, was regarded as 
the candidate of the faction which preferred the currency to the tariff as the 
dominant issue in the electoral campaign, and some one besides Mr. Cleve- 
land as the nominee for the Presidency. Mr. Crisp was formally chosen by 
the House December 8, and on the 23d he announced the committees, with 
the following gentlemen as chairmen of the most important: Springer of 
Illinois, Ways and Means ; Holman of Indiana, Appropriations ; Bland of 
Missouri, Coinage, Weights and Measures ; Blount of Georgia, Foreign 
Affairs ; Mills of Texas, Interstate and Foreign Commerce (afterwards 
resigned and was elected to the Senate). In the changes in the Senate 
committees the most important feature was the choice of Mr. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in the place of Mr. Edmunds 
of Vermont. — President Harrison's message contained no points that 
attracted special attention, beyond the references to the Chilian matter. 
He announced that he had remonstrated with the Chinese government 
against the grounds on which it had declined to receive ex-Senator Blair 
as United States minister, and with Russia against the harsh measures 
she was enforcing against the Hebrews. The work of the Nicaragua 
Canal Company was described at some length, and government financial 
aid in carrying through its project was recommended. In home affairs, Mr. 
Harrison found many facts to warrant the conclusion that the tariff policy of 
the last Congress had proved beneficial to the country. So far from prices 
having been burdensome to the consumer, he affirmed that there had rarely 
if ever been a time when the proceeds of a day's labor would purchase 
so large an amount of the necessities of life among the masses. Foreign 
commerce, moreover, had reached the largest total in our history, and of our 
imports, the percentage free of duty was higher than ever before. Under 
such circumstances he deprecated any agitation for radical changes in the 
tariff. In respect to the currency, too, he reported that the gloomy predic- 
tions of partisans had not been fulfilled, and he expressed the hope that the ex- 
isting laws would be given a full trial. His well-known hostility to free coinage of 
silver was again expounded at more or less length. The President concluded 
his message, as he had that of a year previous, with an appeal for reform in 
federal election laws. The text for the discussion was the recent action of 
Michigan in substituting the district for the general plan in the choice of 
Presidential electors, and in " gerrymandering " the state for partisan advan- 
tage. Mr. Harrison intimated a conviction that the practice of the " gerry- 
mander" was not only unconstitutional, but that it stood in the same line 
with fraud and suppression of votes in elections as a most threatening danger 
to our national existence ; and he suggested the possibility of a non-partisan 
commission, selected by the Supreme Court, to consider the evils connected 
with our election system, and methods and plans for their removal or mitiga- 
tion. — The rules of the House were adopted February 4. The majority 
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rejected the innovations made under Speaker Reed's influence by the last 
House and adopted for the restriction of filibustering the following rule : " It 
shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and, pending the consideration, the Speaker may entertain 
one motion that the House adjourn ; but, after the result is announced, he 
shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the said report shall have 
been fully disposed of." A provision was passed also permitting " riders " to 
appropriation bills, provided they shall be germane and shall reduce expendi- 
tures, and another old rule was revived which requires that appropriation bills 
shall be reported within eighty days after the announcement of the commit- 
tees in a long session, and within forty days after the commencement of a 
short session. — No legislation of especial importance has been completed 
up to the close of this Record. Interest was first generally attracted to 
the silver question. A number of free-coinage bills were introduced in 
either house, but only that reported by Mr. Bland from the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage came up for action. The bill provided for the free coin- 
age of both gold and silver on presentation in amounts of $100 and upwards, 
or if the owner preferred, for the issuance of legal tender " coin notes " in 
return for the bullion, the latter to be coined up only as needed to redeem 
the notes. The special gold and silver certificates already in circulation were 
to be discontinued. It was further provided that whenever France should 
resume free coinage of silver at the ratio of 15^ : 1, that should become the 
ratio of the United States, and the old 412.^ grain dollars should be recoined 
into dollars of 400 grains. This bill, through special action of the Committee 
on Rules, came up for debate March 22, and when after four days of discus- 
sion a vote was sought, a motion to table showed an evenly divided house, 
with the Speaker voting, and a little filibustering then rendered the passage 
of the bill impossible. An attempt to induce the Committee on Rules to 
bring up the bill again and force it through under the closure proved futile, 
through the impossibility of securing a majority of the Democratic members 
to favor the plan. — The tariff policy adopted by the majority in the House 
was that of attacking seriatim the most vulnerable provisions of the McKin- 
ley Act. Accordingly there were reported from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in February three distinct bills on this line. The first put raw wool 
on the free list and made substantial reductions in the rates on woollen manu- 
factures; the second removed the duties on bagging, gunny-cloth and all 
similar material for covering cotton, as well as those on iron cotton ties ; 
and the third put binding-twine on the free list. April 9 a bill was reported 
to reduce the duty on tin plate and to put tin on the free list. The free- 
wool bill passed the House April 7 ; the cotton-bagging bill two days later 
— both by great majorities. Other important measures that have come 
before Congress are : The Paddock Pure-Food Bill, prohibiting the introduc- 
tion into any state or territory, from any other state or territory or foreign 
country, of any article of food or drugs that is adulterated or misbranded, — 
passed by the Senate March 9 ; the Chinese Exclusion Bill, absolutely pro- 
hibiting all Chinese (except diplomatic and consular officers and servants), 
to enter the United States, and requiring every Chinaman now in the country 
to secure a certificate of residence, with photograph and full description of 
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himself, and to pay for this a license fee of three dollars, — passed by the 
House April 4 but rejected by the Senate for a much less rigorous substitute 
April 26 ; a bill to exclude political influence in the employment of laborers 
by the United States, authorizing the registration of qualified applicants for 
position and their appointment in order of registration, — agreed to by the 
House Committee on Reform in the Civil Service March 14. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. — February 1, Ex parte Rapier 
and Dupre : Held, that the act of Congress excluding lottery matter from the 
mails is within the constitutional power to establish post-offices and post- 
roads. February 29, Budd vs. New York and New York vs. Walsh and 
others : Held, that fixing by state act maximum charges for handling grain 
by elevators in any city of over 130,000 inhabitants, is not taking private 
property without due process of law, but is a valid exercise of the police 
power. United States vs. Texas : Held, that the constitutional assignment 
to the Supreme Court of jurisdiction in all cases in which a state is a party, 
authorizes the court to entertain an original suit by the United States against 
a state to determine a controversy as to boundaries between the state and a 
territory. United States vs. Ballin et al. : Held, that the rule of the House of 
Representatives of the fifty-first Congress for determining the presence of a 
quorum by a count of the members present was reasonable and valid under 
the constitution, and that the so-called Dingley Worsted Act of May 9, 1890, 
was therefore constitutional. Schwab vs. Sheriff: Held, that the absence 
of the accused from the court-room when the Illinois supreme court, after 
upholding the sentence of the lower court, fixed a new date for their execu- 
tion, involved no denial of due process of law. Holy Trinity Church vs. 
United States : Held, that an arrangement by which a clergyman came from 
England to fill a pulpit in a New York church was not a violation of the 
Alien Contract-Labor Law. 

II. Affairs in the States. 

ELECTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. — The vot- 
ing on November 3 for state officers in a number of states attracted especial 
attention in view of the bearing of the results on the coming presidential cam- 
paign, and also as showing in some measure whether the great Democratic 
triumph of the previous year was likely to be permanent. In Massachusetts 
the Democrats re-elected Governor Russell, and in Iowa Governor Boies ; 
while in New York their new candidate, Mr. Flower, achieved a great tri- 
umph. On the other hand the Republicans carried Ohio for Mr. McKinley, 
displacing thus a Democratic administration, and in Pennsylvania minor state 
officers secured large Republican majorities. Rhode Island voted for state 
officers April 7, and a very lively campaign resulted in a victory for the 
Republicans by a narrow margin in the largest vote ever cast in the state. 
— Constitutional amendments were passed upon in Ohio, Maryland and 
Massachusetts. The last-named ratified a proposition abolishing the pay- 
ment of a poll-tax as a prerequisite of voting, and also a provision fixing 
the number of members to constitute a quorum in the General Court. In 
Maryland, of the six amendments submitted to the voters, one was rejected, 
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namely, that authorizing an income tax ; the other five were adopted. The 
chief provisions were those giving power to the governor to veto single items 
in appropriation bills ; restricting the exemption of corporations from taxa- 
tion ; fixing the term of county commissioners ; authorizing the taxation of 
mortgages where the property is situated ; and authorizing the sale of the 
state's interest in internal improvements and in banks. In Ohio an amend- 
ment increasing the power of the legislature over taxation was rejected. — The 
unsettled elections of 1890 in Connecticut and Nebraska have made some 
progress toward settlement. In Connecticut the state supreme court decided 
that the hold-over governor, Bulkeley, was the lawful governor until some way 
not yet tried should be devised for determining the rights of the candidates 
in the elections. The Nebraska case was carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the question of the Democratic contestant's citizenship. 
This gentleman, Mr. Boyd, though once duly installed in office, had been 
ousted by his opponent, Thayer, through a decision of the Nebraska court 
against Boyd's citizenship. This decision was reversed by the United States 
court February 1, and a week later Boyd resumed his functions as governor. 

THE LOTTERY QUESTION. — The struggle on this matter which 
for some time has been the central point of Louisiana state politics, and which 
has involved national interest, was brought to a crisis during the winter. 
The occasion of the struggle was the lottery company's well devised and dili- 
gently promoted scheme for securing a renewal of its charter at its expiration 
with the year 1893. By the state constitution all lotteries are prohibited 
after 1894. Through the offer of an enormous contribution to the state 
treasury ($1,250,000 annually for twenty-five years) the company secured 
from the legislature a proposition to amend the constitution so as to per- 
mit the renewal of its charter. This proposition was passed against the 
strong objections of the governor, who vetoed the bill, but whose action 
was rendered useless by a resolution of the two houses that his sanc- 
tion was unnecessary to a proposition for amendment, this resolution 
being sustained by the supreme court of the state. The ratification of the 
amendment was to come before the people in the elections of April, 1892. 
Feeling between the friends and adversaries of the lottery ran very high as 
the preparations for the campaign began, and the Democratic state conven- 
tion in December split into two exceedingly hostile factions, each of which 
put a ticket in the field. The prospect for the success of the lottery was good 
in the state, though sentiment throughout the country was very strong against 
it, when a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States put a new face 
on the situation. Through the vigorous enforcement of the Anti-Lottery Act 
of the fifty-first Congress (cf. Record for December, 1890, p. 728) the business 
of the Louisiana company throughout the country had been seriously ham- 
pered and curtailed. Cases to test the constitutionality of the law had been 
brought up to the Supreme Court and on February I a decision was rendered 
sustaining the act. Two days later Mr. John A. Morris, the head of the 
company at New Orleans, issued an address to the people of Louisiana, in 
which he declared that he and his associates, realizing that they had been 
incorrect in their view of public sentiment in respect to the new charter, and 
desiring not to be a source of agitation and discontent in the state, would not 
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accept or qualify under the amendment if it were passed. The federal law, 
having been declared constitutional, he said would be faithfully obeyed. 
Though there was a suspicion that this action was a ruse, convincing evi- 
dences of its sincerity were soon made manifest. The factions of the Demo- 
cratic party failed to heal their differences, but the voting in April resulted in 
sweeping victory for the anti-lottery ticket. — In Kentucky, where the recently 
adopted constitution forbids lotteries and gift enterprises, a Frankfort com- 
pany which has done a large business has continued its operations without 
reference to the new law. The popular sentiment aroused by the proceed- 
ings in Louisiana led to action by the Kentucky authorities against this com- 
pany, but without definite result as yet. 

VARIOUS LEGISLATION. — The Iowa legislature has passed a 
ballot-reform act on the so-called Australian plan, making the number of 
states that have introduced the reform thirty-four. The struggle on the 
liquor question which has effected such great political transformations in 
Iowa during the last two years, passed through another phase in February, 
when the high-license bill introduced by the Democrats failed in the Senate 
through lack of a single vote to make a majority of the body. The adver- 
saries of prohibition promptly renewed the fight by the introduction of a 
local -option bill. — The Virginia legislature in February ratified a final settle- 
ment of the state debt with the bondholders. To provide for $28,000,000 of 
outstanding debt $19,000,000 of bonds are to be issued, to run 100 years and 
to bear two per cent interest for the first ten years and three per cent there- 
after. Incidentally to this settlement a bill was passed to retire the last of 
the tax-receivable coupon bonds which have been somewhat famous in the 
state's financial history. — The act of the last Michigan legislature assessing 
mortgages for taxation as part of the real estate concerned and putting the 
tax on the mortgagee, was upheld by the state supreme court, March 19 ; but 
as the court also held that there was nothing to prevent an agreement be- 
tween mortgagor and mortgagee as to who shall pay the tax, a way was left 
open to evade the main purpose of the law by inserting in the mortgage a 
clause making the mortgagor responsible. The purpose of the law was of 
course to force the mortgagees, especially non-residents, to pay tax on their 
investments. — The supreme court of Texas has held unconstitutional the 
law prohibiting aliens to own land in the state. The ground was not, how- 
ever, the principle of the act, but the failure of the title to conform to the 
requirement of the state constitution that the subject of every bill shall be 
expressed in its title. 

THE TRUSTS. — The sentiment against combinations of this character, 
which has found copious expression through legal procedure and otherwise, 
has at last caused the dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust, the greatest 
and most typical of these organizations. On March 1 the supreme court of 
Ohio handed down a decision in a long-pending case instituted by the attor- 
ney-general against the Standard Oil Company of that state. The court held 
that even though this company did not enter the trust as a corporation, the 
same legal condition was produced by the action of the individual stock- 
holders in transferring to the trust a majority of the stock. By permitting 
its stock thus to be monopolized the company became as fully responsible 
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as if the situation had been produced by its direct corporate action ; and as 
such a disposition of its stock was illegal, the company's corporate rights 
were forfeited. This decision, foreshadowing the overthrow of the trust 
agreement in the other states in which standard companies existed, was fol- 
lowed by the announcement that the trust would be dissolved in accordance 
with the provisions of the trust agreement. Accordingly on March 21 a 
meeting of the trust certificate-holders was held and the necessary formal 
action was taken. The same trustees who had conducted the business 
under the trust agreement were designated to wind up the affairs of the 
concern, and this was to be effected simply by dividing pro rata among the 
certificate-holders the stock of each of the corporations. As the trust cer- 
tificates had become very much concentrated in the hands of the trustees, 
the practical result was that, without any specific agreement, all the various 
corporations fell under the control of the group of individuals who had 
controlled them under the trust. There were some thirty corporations 
in the trust, in five different states, and the project of dissolution involved 
the greatest possible consolidation of the companies in each state, but no 
step was taken indicating a purpose to effect a general consolidation in one 
great corporation, as was done by the Sugar Trust and others. — The first im- 
portant attempt to enforce the federal law against trusts was made in the 
United States district court at Boston, March 2, by the indictment of the 
officers of the Whiskey Trust (Distilling and Cattle-Feeding Company) . 
The charge was that the accused, by means of the control they exercised over 
the great majority of the distilleries in the United States, had unjustly and 
oppressively monopolized the manufacture and sale of distilled high wines 
and increased the usual rates and prices, and by preventing and counteracting 
the effect of free competition on the price of such commodities, had unlaw- 
fully exacted great sums of money from specified persons. The legal pro- 
ceedings have as yet made but little progress. — A combination which 
amounted practically to a coal trust was effected in February by the principal 
railway lines engaged in the transportation of anthracite coal from the 
Pennsylvania mining regions to the seaboard. Both Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have laws prohibiting or restricting the combination of competing 
railways, but the companies seem to have successfully evaded the provisions. 
An investigation of the affair was held in March at Harrisburg under the 
direction of the state attorney-general, but without important effect as yet. A 
bill to legalize the transaction passed in the legislature of New Jersey, but 
was vetoed by Governor Abbett April 5. 

FARMERS' ORGANIZATIONS.— The National Farmers 1 Con- 
gress, an assembly of delegates appointed by the governors of Western and 
Southern States, held its eleventh annual session at Sedalia, Missouri, 
November 11. Resolutions were adopted recommending state control of 
live-stock exchanges, and national laws requiring the stamping of artificial hog 
products and prohibiting gambling in farm products. — The chief centre of 
attention, however, for the Western agricultural interests was the annual meet- 
ing of the National Farmers' Alliance at Indianapolis, November 17. At 
the same time and place was held the annual meeting of the Farmers' Mutual 
Benefit Association. It was expected and desired by many that one result of 
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the conventions would be the formal amalgamation of the two societies, but the 
latter, being much the smaller, found so much hostility to the project among 
its members that the scheme failed. A good understanding was maintained, 
however, among the leaders, and many of the influential members of the 
lesser society became members of the greater also. The attitude of the 
Alliance toward the third-party movement was carefully watched, and a com- 
mittee of the People's Party was in attendance at Indianapolis ; but the 
Alliance preserved its old policy of avoiding definite commitment to any 
purely political schemes or organizations. In connection with the platform of 
the Alliance, a strong and concerted effort was made to throw out the sub- 
treasury plank, but the attempt failed, even though threats of secession were 
freely made by the enemies of the proposition. The platform as finally 
adopted was identical with that formulated at Ocala a year previous, except 
two unimportant verbal changes. Notwithstanding charges of various of- 
fences against the interests of the order, the incumbents of the chief offices 
were re-elected. There was manifested during the session considerable hos- 
tility to the movements of the National Union Company, which is absorbing 
all the Alliance commercial enterprises. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS The annual conventions of the two 

leading orders gave evidence of the continued decline of the Knights and of 
the relative increase of the Confederation. The Knights of Labor held their 
convention at Toledo, Ohio, November 11, and in addition to the ordinary 
routine business, adopted by an almost unanimous vote a series of resolutions 
looking to harmony with the Federation. They proposed a mutual recogni- 
tion of working cards by unions affiliated with the two organizations, the 
mutual recognition and endorsement of labels, and the exclusion from each of 
members suspended or expelled from the other. It does not appear that 
these propositions were even considered by the Confederation of Labor. This 
latter organization held its annual convention at Birmingham, Alabama, 
December 14. The assembly was said to be the largest in the history of the 
order, and President Gompers claimed that the delegates represented 750,000 
organized laborers. Among other business the convention put itself on 
record in favor of a constitutional amendment securing woman suffrage, and 
in opposition to any participation of trades unions in politics, though a reso- 
lution to prohibit office-holders from acting as " organizers " was voted down. 

THE THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENT. — As a result of various influ- 
ences and proceedings that have been chronicled in the last two instalments 
of this Record there assembled at St. Louis, February 22, a National Indus- 
trial Conference, mainly under the auspices of the Farmers' Alliance and 
the Knights of Labor. A large number of organizations sent delegates and 
the most heterogeneous principles were represented. The main object 
seemed to be, however, the search for some ground upon which agricultural 
and mechanical labor could unite for the promotion of their common inter- 
ests. It was thought that with a sufficiently comprehensive platform all 
the various elements that hang upon the borders of the two great political 
parties could be combined for effective action. Though definite organiza- 
tion of a third party was not within the scope of the conference's purpose, it 
was understood that if a satisfactory platform could be devised, the further 
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organization would soon follow. Proceedings were of a rather confusing 
character, but the dominance of the Farmers' Alliance influence was clearly 
recognized. President Polk of that body was chosen president of the con- 
vention. The platform, as finally adopted, exhibits best the ideas at work in 
the conference. It opens by designating the present assembly as "the first 
great labor conference of the United States and of the world, representing 
all divisions of urban and rural industry." "The conditions which surround 
ns " are set forth as the justification of the co-operation : The nation is on 
the verge of moral, political and material ruin ; the press is subsidized, public 
opinion silenced, homes covered with mortgages and labor impoverished and 
denied the right of organizing for self-protection. Governmental injustice is 
breeding the two great classes, paupers and millionnaires, and the national 
power to create money is perverted to enslave industry. " A vast conspiracy 
against mankind has been organized on two continents and is taking posses- 
sion of the world. If not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible 
social convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establishment of an 
absolute despotism." Under such circumstances "the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States " feel called upon to come together 
to regulate matters. And since neither of the old political parties is disposed 
to do anything to bring about reform, a new political organization is necessary 
for the realization of these ends : The union of the labor forces of the United 
States ; the enjoyment of wealth by him who creates it ; a currency on the 
sub-treasury plan " or some better system " ; free coinage of silver ; a circulat- 
ing medium of not less than $50 per capita ; etc., etc. An attempt to inject 
a woman-suffrage and a prohibition plank into the platform failed, but these 
demands were endorsed by separate resolutions. After the formal adjourn- 
ment of the convention, the delegates, in a mass-meeting, appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the national committee of the People's Party as to the 
time and place of a national convention to nominate a Presidential candidate. 
As a result of this conference a call was issued for such a convention to meet 
at Omaha, Nebraska, July 14, 1892. — Despite the elaborate preparations 
made for the development of the People's Party there is a widespread belief 
that the farmers' movement in the West has spent its force. The discontent 
on which it was based has been very much lessened by the coincidence of 
great crops in the United States and scarcity in Europe. Prices of cereals 
have been kept at a good figure and the farmers have therefore prospered. 
This prosperity, while apparently not undermining the Alliance in its non- 
political aspects, seems to be exercising considerable influence against the 
sub-treasury scheme and against the third-party idea. The third-party vote 
for governor in Iowa and Ohio in November was small, 11,918 in a total of 
420,214 in the former, and 23,472 in a total of 795,629 in the latter. But it 
is of course in the local and congressional elections that the strength of the 
movement must be expected to be the greatest. 

NECROLOGY. — January 3, Montgomery C. Meigs, quartermaster-gen- 
eral of the army throughout the Civil War; January 22, Joseph P. Bradley, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States ; February 10, 
John Jay Knox, for seventeen years (1867-1884) Controller of the Currency 
in the Treasury Department. 
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II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — The dominant feature in Euro- 
pean diplomacy has been the conclusion of commercial treaties among the 
leading powers. As a central point in the general system stood the agree- 
ments reached with one another by the powers of the Triple Alliance, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy, which were duly ratified by all these 
legislatures during the winter. The treaties went into effect February 1, and 
will run till the end of 1903. Though the treaties themselves contained no 
reference to any purely political purpose, their effect in adding a new and 
powerful bond to the political alliance was conspicuously urged by the minis- 
ters in pressing for their ratification. The inclusion of Belgium and Switzer- 
land in the system of treaties was regarded as a signal triumph over French 
influence. As between Switzerland and Italy very serious obstacles had to 
be overcome ; the treaty was not signed until April 19, and is yet to be rati- 
fied. At the beginning of April it was reported that Russia had made overtures 
to Germany looking to a commercial understanding. This was considered 
as evidence that the commercial alliance between the central powers was 
exerting more influence on Russia's position than the military alliance. Scep- 
tical Germans, however, regard Russia's movement as merely designed to 
cultivate favor in Germany with a view to floating a new loan there. — Friction 
between France and Bulgaria was occasioned in December by the expulsion 
of a French press correspondent from the latter country. M. Chadourne, the 
Frenchman in question, had written much that reflected severely on the Bul- 
garian government, and not heeding several warnings, he was summarily seized 
and carried beyond the border. The French chargi d'affaires immediately 
demanded his restoration, and not obtaining it, broke diplomatic relations. 
An animated exchange of notes ensued, in which the Porte, as suzerain of 
Bulgaria, took part, and in reference to which the European powers mani- 
fested much interest, the Triple Alliance and England supporting Bulgaria, 
Russia sympathizing with France. On January 21a settlement of the affair 
was reached, Bulgaria apologizing for not having notified the French agent 
of the intended expulsion ; but the decree of expulsion was not withdrawn. — 
The Pamir boundaries question between Great Britain and Russia was 
settled in February by an official expression of regret by the latter for the 
expulsion of the English officers from the territory in dispute. — The General 
Act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference at last received the ratifica- 
tion of all the powers, though in a more or less qualified form, and was pro- 
claimed in force April 2. France ratified under qualifications as to the right 
of search, and the United States Senate incorporated in its ratification a clause 
asserting that the United States, " not having in African territory any posses- 
sions or protectorates," disclaims " any intention in adhering to this treaty 
to declare any interest in such possessions and protectorates established by 
other powers, or any approval of the wisdom, expediency or lawfulness 
thereof, and does not join in any expressions in the treaty which might be 
construed as such a declaration." 

THE ANARCHISTS. — The new year has from the outset been char- 
acterized by widespread manifestations of anarchistic activity. Spain more 
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than any other country has experienced the terror of the propaganda. An 
outbreak of violence at Xeres in January was followed by the execution of 
four of the offenders February 10. This was the signal for widespread agita- 
tion, with the accompaniment of dynamite explosions in many places and 
open conflicts with the police and military in others. The disorders con- 
tinued through March and April and showed evidences of an organized propa- 
ganda among the laboring and discontented classes. On April 4 two men 
were arrested with bombs in their possession at the entrance to the Cortes 
building in Madrid, and the police announced the discovery of a plot to 
destroy all the public buildings. Later in the month an arrested anarchist 
confessed that a plan had been matured for killing the boy King of Spain. 
In the larger cities the police have made some headway in breaking up the 
criminal bands, but lawless manifestations in the less populous regions still 
continue. In France the operations of the anarchists have been especially 
conspicuous at the capital. Paris has been terrorized since the middle of 
March by their work. Thefts of dynamite from public stores had put the 
police in activity before that, but the work of destruction began on March 11, 
when a bomb was exploded in the residence of a magistrate who had officiated 
at the trial of anarchists in 1891. Four days later great damage was inflicted 
on the Lobau barracks, occupied by troops, and on March 27 the residence 
of a prosecutor in anarchist trials was completely wrecked. A bill was passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies on the next day making death the penalty for 
destruction of property by explosives, except in case of informers. The 
police made many arrests, including the most conspicuous of the criminals, 
Ravachol, on March 30. On April 25 the restaurant in which Ravachol was 
arrested was destroyed by a bomb. The effect was manifest in his trial on 
the following day ; for the jury, with its verdict of guilty, found " extenuating 
circumstances," which excluded the penalty of death. Isolated cases of 
dynamite explosions have occurred in Italy and Belgium, and even in England 
a society of anarchists engaged in the manufacture of bombs was discovered 
by the police at Walsall. — It was feared that some special manifestations 
would be made by the anarchists in connection with the general eight-hour 
agitation on May 1, and thorough precautions were taken by the authorities 
throughout Europe. The day passed, however, in quiet, though meetings 
and processions of workingmen were held everywhere. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— The ministerial changes 
made necessary by Mr. Balfour's promotion were effected by the appointment 
of Mr. W. L. Jackson to be Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Sir John Gorst to succeed Mr. Jackson as Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. — Conservative party policy, as outlined by the conference at 
Birmingham, November 24-25, showed the same tendency as that of the 
Gladstonian Liberals at Newcastle (cf. last Record) to bid for the labor 
vote, both agricultural and urban. Most significant among the acts of the 
conference, however, was the rejection of a resolution indorsing the proposed 
bill for the extension of local government in Ireland. A strong feeling was 
manifested that enough had been done in the way of Irish legislation. — The 
choice of a new Liberal-Unionist leader in the House of Commons was 
made necessary by the elevation of Lord Harrington to the peerage at the 
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death of his father, the Duke of Devonshire. On February 8 Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was formally elected to the position. — Parliament assembled 
February 9. The Queen's speech was read by commission. It announced a 
series of measures including a bill for local government for Ireland, with 
possibly some new features for Great Britain, a project for increasing the 
number of small agricultural holdings in Great Britain, and a bill for improv- 
ing the educational system in Ireland. The debate on the address was only 
notable in revealing more clearly the divergence of the two Irish factions. 
The Parnellites moved an amendment favoring the release of the Fenians 
still in imprisonment for treason-felony. The anti-Parnellite amendment 
affirmed that new evidence of the inability of the British Parliament to legis- 
late for Ireland was to be found in the failure already of the Land Purchase 
Act of last year. Both amendments were of course lost, but the government 
was obliged to admit in debate that the applications for purchase under the 
last act had been for only ^130,000, and not a single application had as 
yet been granted. The promised Local Government Bill for Ireland 
was introduced by Mr. Balfour February 18. The central feature of the 
measure is the establishment of elected councils in the counties and 
baronies to exercise the administrative functions hitherto chiefly in the 
hands of appointed grand juries. Judicial functions are still left to the 
grand juries. The electors for the new councils are to be the same as for 
Parliament, with the addition of women and peers. For the protection of 
minorities two important provisions appear: (1) A system of cumulative 
voting which will insure minority representation ; (2) the authorization of the 
judges of assize, on petition of twenty cesspayers, to remove the councillors 
of either county or barony, when found guilty of persistent disobedience of 
law, corruption or " oppression " of the minority, — the vacancies to be filled 
by the Lord Lieutenant. To prevent recklessness and extravagance, the 
control of capital and permanent, as distinct from current, expenditures is 
given to a committee nominated partly by the council and partly by the 
grand jury and sheriff of the county. The control of the police is left exactly 
as at present. Mr. Balfour's presentation of the bill was attended by much 
jeering from the opposition, who held that the safeguards introduced practi- 
cally nullified all the concessions to popular government. Nor were the Con- 
servatives apparently very enthusiastic in support of the measure. The 
second of the government's leading measures, the Small Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, was introduced by Mr. Chaplin February 22. Its object is 
to augment the class of small cultivating proprietors — the yeomen of English 
history. The process is similar to that familiar in Ireland. Local authorities 
are empowered to borrow money, from the Treasury or elsewhere, and acquire 
land, which is to be sold in small parcels on easy terms — one-fourth down, 
one-half by instalments and the remainder to be left under condition of a 
perpetual rent charge. The measure was seriously antagonized on but 
a single point, namely, the fact that the local authorities were not empowered 
to compel a landlord to sell to them for their purposes. On the same day 
Mr. Jackson introduced the Irish Education Bill, which is designed to compel 
the attendance of children between six and fourteen years, and to abolish 
fees in places where they do not exceed sixpence yearly per child. A rather 
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important measure relating to India was read a second time March 28. It 
provides for an extension of the powers and representative character of the 
legislative councils, which are practically the only channels through which 
native influence can make itself felt in the Indian administration. The bill 
was designed to open a way for the slow approach to full representative insti- 
tutions, though the government distinctly announced that in its judgment the 
time had not yet come when such institutions could be conceded. — The 
budget was presented in the House of Commons by Mr. Goschen April 1 1 . 
It showed a surplus of ,£1,067,000, due mainly to economy in expenditures. 
The prospects for the coming year did not warrant him in proposing any 
reduction of taxation. — Much attention was attracted by the elections for 
the London County Council, held March 5. There has been for several 
years a growing demand for the abolition of some of the features of London 
government which date back almost to the middle ages, and which have 
stimulated propositions for reform of a very socialistic character. The pro- 
gramme of the Progressives looks to the taxation of ground values, and other 
measures designed to favor the householders at the expense of the great 
landlords of London, as well as to municipal control of the police, and of 
water, gas and other necessities of urban life. The elections resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Progressives, the new council consisting of 84 of 
their party to 34 Conservatives. The majority includes a number of con- 
spicuous labor agitators and avowed socialists. — A peculiar strike of coal 
miners occurred during the week beginning March 12. Upon the notice 
that a reduction of wages would be necessary soon, the Miners' Federa- 
tion resolved to avoid the necessity by a two weeks' "holiday," in order 
to clear off the stock of coal on hand and keep up prices. Accordingly 
on the day set practically all the miners in England ceased work, the 
confederation and other organizations controlling some 400,000 men. At 
the end of a week the leaders announced that their end was accomplished 
and gave the order to resume work. The inconvenience to all branches 
of industry was severely felt, and there was much debate as to who had 
really benefited by the "holiday." — Except on the occasion of the elec- 
tions in November and December the state of Ireland has been that of 
general quiet. The contest for Mr. Parnell's seat at Cork, which was in 
progress at the close of the last Record, was decided November 6, in favor 
of the McCarthyite candidate by a plurality of 15 12 over Redmond, the 
Parnellite leader. The latter, however, triumphed over Michael Davitt at 
Waterford, December 16, by a majority of 546. Both these contests were 
characterized by the usual disorderly incidents, and all the leaders, the 
McCarthyites especially, received physical injuries. — Died: December 21, 
the Duke of Devonshire ; January 14, the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales ; same date, Cardinal Manning. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES. — The most striking incidents in Canada 
during the period under review have been those connected with the fall of 
the Quebec cabinet. In course of the investigations which revealed the 
corruption in the Dominion Department of Public Works mentioned in the 
last Record, discoveries were made which seemed to implicate members of 
the Quebec provincial government in doubtful railway transactions. An 
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investigation instituted by the lieutenant-governor of Quebec and conducted 
by three judges resulted in a report which was followed by the summary dis- 
missal of Premier Mercier and his cabinet and the formation of a new ministry 
under C. B. de Boucherville. As Mercier was a Liberal and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Angers a Conservative, the former protested that he was the victim of 
political persecution and insisted on carrying his case before the legislature, 
where he had a great majority. But the government dissolved the par- 
liament, appealed to the people and in the elections of March 7 gained 
a decisive victory. Mercier himself was elected, but the revelations had 
thrown grave doubts on his integrity, and as his political power was 
obviously gone, he resigned his seat two days after the election. Criminal 
proceedings have since been instituted against him. — The Dominion Par- 
liament assembled at Ottawa February 25. The speech from the throne 
announced an understanding with the United States in reference to fixing the 
Alaska boundary line, and to reciprocity of services in cases of wreck and 
salvage. The budget, presented by Minister Foster March 22, showed a 
surplus of $2,235,000. — The friction between Canada and Newfound- 
land, caused originally by the interference of the former in a reciprocity 
treaty between the latter and the United States, has resulted during the 
winter and spring in a series of retaliatory acts by the two colonies. Al- 
though the Newfoundland Bait Act was declared unconstitutional by the Brit- 
ish government in November, the colony not only disregarded this opinion, 
but extended the prohibition of the act to include the frozen herring in which 
Canadian vessels have been accustomed to carry on a large trade during the 
winter. The Dominion government thereupon put in force, December 8, the 
duties on Newfoundland fish and fish products, which had hitherto been 
allowed to enter Canada free. This called into operation a law of New- 
foundland, passed some time ago, which enacted that if any country laid 
duties on Newfoundland fish, the food products of that country should pay 
import duties double those paid on similar products of the United States. 
This practically gives to the United States the discrimination in duties which 
was the cause of Canada's objection to the treaty in the first place. A propo- 
sition for a modus vivendi with Canada was defeated by the Newfoundland 
government early in April, and the premier announced his firm resolution to 
refuse bait to Canadians until the reciprocity convention with the United 
States was approved by the British government. — The act of the legislature 
of Manitoba abolishing separate schools for Catholics in that province was 
declared unconstitutional by the supreme court of the Dominion about the 
first of November. As the sentiment of the provincial authorities is very 
strongly in favor of the law, the case has been carried up to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council at London. — The legislative sessions in the 
various Australian colonies have revealed no especial interest in the plan 
of Australasian federation. In both Victoria and New South Wales consider- 
ation of the proposition was laid over by the government, and in the latter 
colony the retirement of Sir Henry Parkes from leadership of the opposition 
left both parties under the direction of men out of sympathy with the scheme. 
The lesser colonies agree that nothing can be done until New South Wales 
takes the lead. Financial questions have occupied most attention in each of 
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these colonies, and propositions looking to the abolition of plural voting have 
been forced into prominence by the strength of the "labor" vote. New 
South Wales has adopted for the first time a tariff with protective features. — 
In India the continuous decline in the value of silver is beginning to excite 
serious concern. Both the business community and the administration are 
feeling its effects keenly. The burden of the government debt has been 
increased some fifty per cent by the movement, and the effect on the salaries 
of English officials, who spend their money in England, is discouraging. The 
failure of the free-coinage bill in the United States Congress in March caused 
a violent drop in the value of the rupee. There is much discussion of the 
situation, but no one has any remedy to propose that promises to be 
successful. 

GERMANY. — The Reichstag was in session with slight intermissions 
from November 17 to March 31. The first important action was the ratifica- 
tion of the commercial treaties with Austria-Hungary, Belgium and 
Italy, December 18. The treaty with Switzerland was ratified January 27. 
The opposition to these treaties was weak, and came almost altogether from 
the Conservatives, who, as representing the great agricultural interest, clung 
to high duties on cereals. The vote on the treaty with Austria-Hungary 
stood 243 to 48. Chancellor von Caprivi was considered to have shown great 
ability both in the negotiations and in the parliamentary proceedings, and he 
received from the Emperor the title of count. — With the opening of the 
Prussian Landtag, January 14, political interest soon became centred in the 
Primary Education Bill, which was a feature of the government's pro- 
gramme. The provisions of the bill which attracted most attention were 
those relating to religion in the schools. The salient points in these provis- 
ions were: that sectarian considerations should prevail in the organization 
of the schools, and that as a rule every child should be taught by a teacher 
of his own sect ; that all religious instruction should be according to the doc- 
trines of the sect to which the children belonged, and that every child of a 
sect recognized by the state should be assured such instruction from a 
teacher of his own sect ; that the several sects should supervise the religious 
instruction in the schools ; and that a new sectarian school ?nay be established 
for thirty, and must be established for sixty children of a sect different from 
that of the existing local school. The insistence on religious instruction 
for every child was understood to be an outcome of the Emperor's per- 
sonal resolution to crush out atheism, and the sectarian policy was the 
only condition on which the support of the Catholic party could be retained 
by the government. The measure caused trouble to the government from its 
first appearance. Herr Miquel, the Finance Minister, offered his resignation 
immediately, but the Emperor refused to accept it. The bill evoked strong 
opposition in the Landtag and throughout the country, only the Centrists 
and part of the Conservatives favoring it. A speech of the Emperor, Feb- 
ruary 24, in which he sharply rebuked the critics of the government and 
advised grumblers to leave the country, served only to sharpen the opposi- 
tion. On March 18 signs of a cabinet crisis appeared. The Emperor, 
convinced at last that some concession must be made, ordered a modification 
of the bill to satisfy the National Liberals, but Count von Zedlitz-Trutzschler, 
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the Minister of Education, who was the framer of the project, refused to 
make any changes and resigned. At the same time Caprivi gave up the 
presidency of the Prussian ministry, while retaining the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. -He was succeeded as president by Count von Eulenberg, who, on 
meeting the Landtag, March 28, announced the withdrawal of the Education 
Bill. The outcome of this affair left the government in a difficult position as 
far as the grouping of parties was concerned. A small part of the Con- 
servatives opposed the Education Bill, but the most of them stood firmly for 
the measure in union with the Centrists. Upon the withdrawal of the bill the 
Centrists in the Reichstag marked their displeasure with the government by 
causing the rejection of a proposed credit for a new cruiser which the govern- 
ment desired. The Reichstag was prorogued March 31 . During April there 
were rumors of attempts to renew the old " Cartel " agreement between Con- 
servatives and National Liberals, but the Conservative faction split and the 
moderates were driven from the ranks. The bulk of the party then committed 
themselves to a perpetuation of the alliance with the Centre. The separation 
of the imperial chancellorship from the presidency of the Prussian ministry 
necessitated a special appropriation for the latter and it was expected that the 
Centre and Conservative parties would oppose the government on this point ; 
but when the bill came up, April 28, they refrained from opposition. The 
Landtag then entered upon the consideration of tax reform. — A reconciliation 
with the Duke of Cumberland in reference to the Guelph fund was announced 
March 12. The duke wrote to the Emperor promising never to undertake 
any disturbance of the established order in the German Empire or any enter- 
prise against Prussia, and asked that the treaty with reference to the prop- 
erty of the late King of Hanover should be put into execution. Accordingly 
the sequestration of the estates was removed and the income turned over to 
the duke. The control of the property itself remains, however, in the Prussian 
state. — Widespread distress among the working people, especially in the large 
cities, occasioned serious riots in Berlin February 25-27. Delegates from a 
meeting of laborers in behalf of the destitute unemployed, being refused 
audience by the burgomaster, started in company with a tumultuous crowd to 
appeal to the Emperor. A sharp fight with the police developed near the 
castle, and spread into different parts of the city. The disorders were ulti- 
mately subdued by the police, without military assistance, though there was 
considerable destruction of life and property. Socialistic influences do not 
appear to have been at work in causing the trouble, and indeed a number of 
leading socialists were conspicuous in their efforts to quiet the people. It was 
feared that the outbreak would lead to a reversal of the Emperor's policy of 
toleration to the socialistic party, but no signs of such action appeared. A 
similar disturbance on a smaller scale occurred in Dantzic on March 4. 

FRANCE. — The new tariff, after long discussion in all the various 
parliamentary stages in Senate and Chamber of Deputies, was finally 
passed by the latter in the middle of January by 394 to 114. It went into 
effect February 1 . But in order to make the transition from the old to the 
new system easier, a bill was passed December 26 authorizing the govern- 
ment to give the advantages of the minimum schedule for one year to all 
countries which had hitherto had commercial treaties with France. Directly 
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or indirectly (i.e. through most-favored-nation provisions) these advantages 
were thus thrown open to all the important commercial nations except 
Rumania, Italy and the United States. With the last-named a treaty has 
since been concluded, as noticed above. The formal decree removing the 
prohibition of American pork was published December 5. — The relations 
of state and church in France have been brought into much prominence 
by incidents arising out of the Pantheon disorders at Rome last October (cf. 
last RECORD, p. 780). Many of the higher French clergy felt aggrieved 
because the government took no steps to obtain satisfaction from Italy for 
the ill-treatment of the pilgrims, and several of the clergy disregarded the 
government's order forbidding them to leave their dioceses without permis- 
sion. One of these, the Archbishop of Aix, when censured by the Minister 
of Public Worship, replied in a letter which took such strong ground against 
the government's action that it was made the subject of accusation and trial 
before the courts. The charge was that of insulting the minister; and the 
trial, November 24, resulted in the conviction of the archbishop, who was fined 
3000 francs and costs. Much discussion was caused by this incident, the 
Radicals seeking to base upon it a movement for the abolition of the concor- 
dat, the dissatisfied clergy and the Royalists using it as a text for attacks on 
the republican government. As the Pope and the ministry continued on good 
terms, the affair revealed again the cleft in the French church between those 
who were disposed to follow the policy announced by Cardinal Lavigerie, 
looking to recognition of the republic, and those who clung stoutly to the 
monarchic interest. That the Vatican authorities favored the former element 
was indicated by the orders that came from Rome in January directing the 
bishops to stop the political activity of the priests against the government. 
A little later appeared a circular, signed by the five cardinal archbishops of 
France and published at the end of January, which, after a somewhat lengthy 
list of grievances against the government's administration of the concordat, 
enjoined, nevertheless, respect for the laws of the country and for the repre- 
sentatives of the state, " frank and loyal acceptance of political institutions," 
and " fidelity to the duty of the voter, the performance of which by all right- 
minded men will assure a representation truly conforming to the will of the 
people, and capable of effecting in legislation the reforms required for the 
general peace." This document was generally regarded as a long step 
toward realizing the Catholic Republican party which Lavigerie had sug- 
gested. An encyclical to the French clergy was issued from the Vatican 
February 19 in very much the same sense. It has been stated since that the 
Count of Paris is curtailing the subsidies for his propaganda, and that the 
Royalists are much disheartened by the defection of the clergy. — Various 
incidents of the ecclesiastical controversy were made the basis of unsuccessful 
attacks on the government by the Radicals. On February 18 an occasion 
was found on which the Royalists joined with the Radicals and effected the 
overthrow of the Freycinet ministry. The government on that day 
introduced a bill dealing with associations. Among the provisions were a 
number in reference to religious societies. These were denied the capacity 
to hold property beyond the articles strictly necessary to their habitations 
and meetings, and were prohibited to receive legacies. Moreover, the civil 
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authorities were empowered to enter any conventual establishment, and were 
endowed with summary jurisdiction over the Jesuits and kindred orders. 
When the bill was introduced a Radical deputy moved urgency for the meas- 
ure, as looking to a separation of church and state. The premier declined to 
accept this interpretation of the bill and, when pressed, called upon the 
Chamber to vote on the simple question that the government be requested 
to continue its republican policy. Radicals and Royalists came together on 
this and the motion was defeated by 304 to 212. On the following day the 
cabinet resigned. On February 27, after MM. Rouvier, Constans, Ribot, and 
Bourgeois had failed, M. Loubet, a comparatively unknown senator, suc- 
ceeded in forming a new cabinet. Five of the old ministry retained their 
portfolios, notably Freycinet in the War Department, and Ribot in the For- 
eign office, the most important change being the omission of M. Constans, 
who has made so conspicuous a record in the Ministry of the Interior. It 
has been asserted that the whole crisis was an artificial one, designed to 
get rid of M. Constans. The programme of M. Loubet was announced 
March 3. On the relations of state and church it was rather vague. It 
declared the intention of the ministry to maintain the laws based on the 
concordat, but to hold the clergy firmly to their obligations under it — 
especially that of keeping aloof from politics. The advisability of preparing 
the way for separation of church and state was suggested, but the principles 
involved in a general settlement of all the questions involved were declared 
to be not yet clear enough for definite action. A significant incident of 
the situation was the formation of a new group among the members of the 
Right, calling itself the Conservative Republican party. The movement 
is said to have the Pope's sanction. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The course of imperial politics at Vienna 
has been one of almost unbroken calm. An occasional ebullition of Czechish 
national fervor in the Reichsrath has alone relieved the monotony. The 
commercial treaties were adopted with very little opposition in midwinter. 
At Prague the radical Czechs have expressed their feelings rather to more 
purpose. In the Bohemian Landtag all the efforts of the government to push 
through the long-pending compromise on the race question proved unsuc- 
cessful, and the measures were simply postponed by the Young Czech major- 
ity, without indication of any willingness to take them up again. An attempt 
by the Young Czechs to express their national aspiration through elaborate 
celebrations of the centenary of Amos Comenius in April was met by an 
order of the government prohibiting any celebration whatever on the day. 
More or less rioting at Prague was the result. — In Hungary the Parliament 
was dissolved on the question of administrative reform which has been pend- 
ing for some time. The central issue seems to be that of replacing the old 
elective system in respect to local officials by that of appointment by the 
government. In the election at the beginning of February the ministry, 
while losing a few seats, retained a formidable majority. — Both Austria and 
Hungary have begun discussing in earnest the possibility of great currency 
reforms, involving not only the resumption of specie payments, but also the 
substitution of a gold for the silver standard, and the gradual introduction of 
a gold circulation. 
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ITALY. — The financial question has been the absorbing one through- 
out the legislative season. Premier Rudini in his set speech at Milan, No- 
vember 9, announced a probable equilibrium in the budget, with even a small 
surplus possible. That this view was a little too rosy was shown by the 
serious discussions in April as to ways and means of meeting a deficit. The 
unwillingness of the War Ministry to consent to the economies demanded of 
it caused a reconstruction of the cabinet, in which, however, only the War 
and Finance Ministers were changed. Various further schemes for curtailing 
expenses and increasing taxation were resorted to, and it was reported that 
a project for relinquishing some of the particularly expensive colonial posses- 
sions in East Africa was mooted. A further evidence of the situation was 
the announcement, April 25, that King Humbert had expressed a willingness 
to accept a reduction of 1,000,000 lire ($200,000) in his civil list. 

RUSSIA. — The all-absorbing topic in connection with this empire has 
been the famine and its social consequences. The suffering among the 
peasantry of the Volga provinces has been intense, and there is likelihood of 
a worse situation before the next crop can mature. On November 21 the 
decree was issued prohibiting the exportation of wheat, the only one of the 
cereals excepted from the earlier prohibition. It was at the same time offi- 
cially announced that the supply of grain thus retained in the country was 
sufficient to carry the people through till the next crop. Public works were 
started in many regions to help the distressed peasantry, and the Zemstvos 
(local administrative bodies) have found their energies taxed to cope with 
the starvation and disease. — The effect of the famine on the finances of the 
empire was watched with much interest. A statement by the government 
in November admitted that the situation was embarrassing in a double way ; 
first, by decreasing revenue from the peasantry, and, second, by requiring a 
large direct outlay by the imperial treasury to assist the local authorities ; but 
it was claimed that the cash reserve of the treasury was adequate for the 
circumstances. The statement for 1891 published by Vishnegradski, Minis- 
ter of Finance, at the beginning of April, showed an approximate balance of 
ordinary receipts and expenditures, but an actual excess of expenditures to 
the amount of 191 million roubles. Of this 76 millions went for famine relief 
and 93 millions for reduction of the public debt. To meet this deficit there 
was a reserve of 234 millions. For the current year the means for meeting 
the anticipated deficit are not visible, since the proceeds of the last loan, 
though not definitely known, are probably far short of what was expected. — 
A rumor that a commission to codify the law of Finland had formulated 
its report in three short sections, the essence of which was that the Czar was 
autocrat in Finland as in Russia, has caused considerable agitation among 
the Finnish people. No official acceptance of the codification has been 
announced. 

SPAIN. — A reorganization of the ministry was occasioned November 21 
by the withdrawal of Senor Silvela, Minister of the Interior. Canovas del 
Castillo retained the position as premier. — The government adopted a new 
tariff in December, which went into effect February 1. The system was 
constructed on the plan of maximum and minimum schedules, the former 
applying to nations not under special treaty arrangements with Spain. By 
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prolonging till July I the existing commercial treaties, the government, how- 
ever, continued the existing rates, with one or two exceptions, for all the 
leading nations. — The budget for 1892-93, submitted to the Cortes February 
6, promised a deficit of only 1,500,000 pesetas ($300,000). This was regarded 
as rather optimistic, but the government announced a firm resolution to econ- 
omize, and looked to an increase in revenue from a new sugar tax. Despite 
its efforts in this direction, the deficit, at the conclusion of the budget com- 
mittee's labors, had risen to 20,000,000 pesetas. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — The revision of the Belgian 
constitution has been finally determined upon. The function of the exist- 
ing legislature in the matter is limited to naming the articles of the constitu- 
tion to be revised, and propositions on this point have been in hot debate 
since February. On the passage of a bill naming the articles, the chambers 
will be ipso facto dissolved and elections will be held in June for the revising 
chambers. It is settled that the electoral franchise is to be greatly widened, 
but what other changes will be made is still uncertain. — The completed 
elections for the Storthing in November showed very important gains for 
the Radicals, and thus brought prominently forward the demand for a 
separate consular system in Norway. Premier Steen endorsed a motion 
looking to that end in February, but the King refused to act except through 
the Council of State, which includes Swedes. The Steen cabinet claimed 
exclusive authority in the matter, as a purely Norwegian affair. A crisis was 
avoided by the King's allowing the ministry to bring in its bill, but with an ex- 
plicit announcement of his resolution to consider later both the substance of 
the bill and the manner of procedure upon it, under the provisions of the treaty 
of union. The ministry then announced that this attitude of the King was 
not taken by its advice. The discussion of the law was postponed until May. 
— Portugal's desperate finances were responsible for another cabinet 
crisis in January, resulting in a ministry under Senhor Jose Dias Ferreira. 
The measures adopted by this government to establish an equilibrium at the 
treasury are heroic. They include a reduction of from five to twenty per 
cent in official salaries, an increase of from ten to twenty per cent in all taxes, 
and a thirty per cent income tax on bondholders in Portugal who refuse 
to agree to the terms of readjustment accepted by foreign creditors, who in 
turn are asked to consent to a scaling of the capital by one-half. The King 
and royal family have renounced twenty per cent of their endowments. 
Public sentiment approved all these measures, but almost unanimously 
rejected a suggestion that part of the nation's colonial possessions be sold. — 
The insurrection in Yemen against the authority of the Porte, which has 
been reported as subdued several times, is now admitted to be still under very 
successful headway. The Arabs refuse to submit except on very favorable 
terms as to exemption from taxation. — The Danubian states have enjoyed 
a period of relative calm, though both Servia and Rumania have suffered 
from great ministerial instability. In Servia Premier Pachitch finally, in 
April, perfected an arrangement that promised to satisfy the majority for a 
time. Ex-King Milan, in November, signed a formal renunciation of all his 
legal and constitutional rights in Servia. The overthrow of two Rumanian 
cabinets in close succession in December was followed by elections in Feb- 
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ruary, in which the Conservative ministry achieved a sweeping victory. 
Bulgaria has manifested her appreciation of her former Prince, Alexander of 
Battenberg, by awarding him a substantial pension (50,000 francs), the vote 
in the Sobranje on the proposition being unanimous and enthusiastic. Prince 
Ferdinand was the first to suggest the idea. The assassination of Dr. Vulk- 
ovitch, the Bulgarian agent in Constantinople, February 24, excited profound 
feeling against Russia, in whose pay the assassin was believed to be. Two 
persons charged with the crime were taken under the protection of the Rus- 
sian embassy, and this fact called forth in April a very energetic protest by 
Bulgaria to the Porte, demanding the extradition of the accused and insist- 
ing on the banishment of Bulgarian exiles from European Turkey. — A 
change of ministry in Greece was effected March 1, by the action of the 
King in dismissing M. Delyannis and his cabinet after they had declined to 
resign. The reason assigned for this action was that Delyannis showed an 
insufficient appreciation of the government's financial difficulties. M. Tri- 
coupis declined to form a ministry and hence the King called upon M. Con- 
stantopoulo, who assumed the government, with a programme of radical 
retrenchment and careful measures to satisfy the nation's creditors. 

AFRICA. — The death of the Khedive of Egypt, Tewfik Pasha, 
occurred January 7. He was succeeded by his son Abbas, a youth in his 
eighteenth year. Some little diplomatic sparring was engaged in by the 
European powers pending the Sultan's formal recognition of Abbas. France 
and Russia conceived the occasion to be a good one to weaken England's 
hold on Egypt, but British influence prevailed and the Porte's course con- 
formed to Lord Salisbury's advice. The British agent at Cairo refused to 
permit the formal reading of the Sultan's firman of investiture of the new 
Khedive until certain expressions asserting Egypt's exclusion from the Sinaitic 
peninsula were modified. This difficulty was removed and the formal investi- 
ture performed April 14. The financial statement for 1891 shows a continu- 
ance of the successful results already reached by English administration. 
The surplus is £1,100,000, of which £800,000 goes into the reserve set aside 
for ultimate application to payment of the public debt. — The colonial inter- 
ests of the European powers in Africa have occasioned a variety of more 
or less important and expensive incidents. Insurrectionary movements in 
January among the native tribes in Morocco, near Tangier, attracted attention 
less from their intrinsic importance than from the celerity with which Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain despatched strong naval forces to the port. 
The impression was not without foundation that these forces were designed as 
much to 1 watch one another as to influence the natives to order. British and 
German forces each suffered serious defeats from the natives in their respec- 
tive East African spheres of influence during January. In the Senegal region 
the French were engaged all winter in hostilities against the chief Samory, 
whom they ultimately defeated. In April the King of Dahomey began opera- 
tions against the French settlement at Porto Novo, on the coast, and on 
April 21 the government at Paris announced a resolution to undertake a deci- 
sive campaign against the king. The French have also met with difficulty in 
Madagascar, where the Malagassy government, by granting exequaturs to con- 
suls without consulting the French Resident, has sought to avoid recognition 
of the French protectorate. 
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ORIENTAL NATIONS. — A series of insurrectionary disturbances in 
China kept the northeastern part of the empire in great turmoil during the 
fall and early winter. The disorders were connected in some way with the 
anti-Christian feeling, and shocking massacres of European missionaries and 
native converts were reported. By the end of December the government's 
authority had been restored. Indemnity for the previous destruction of mis- 
sionary life and property has been fully made. — The new constitutional sys- 
tem in Japan has experienced the shock of a dissolution of Parliament. 
After hard struggles with a strong opposition the government dissolved the 
lower house December 25. Financial questions furnished the chief points of 
contention, though personal and factional ends were involved. The elec- 
tions were held in February, and resulted in a very evenly divided house, with 
the government perhaps in rather the better position. The elections were 
attended with considerable rioting, and there was a large percentage of 
absentees from the polls. A cabinet crisis occurred in March, caused appar- 
ently by the personal and factional interests. — In Persia, a tobacco mo- 
nopoly conceded to a British company by the Shah led to such popular 
commotions about January 1 that the concession was cancelled and the com- 
pany was obliged to put up with considerable loss on their investment. Hos- 
tility to foreigners was the chief feature in the popular opposition. 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. — A revolutionary condi- 
tion in Brazil has prevailed throughout the period under review. The 
strained relations between President da Fonseca and the Congress (cf. last 
Record) culminated in a decree of November 3 by which da Fonseca 
dissolved the Congress, put Rio Janeiro under martial law and assumed prac- 
tically dictatorial powers. He charged the Congress with working for a 
restoration of the monarchy, though the definite acts seem to have been 
merely opposition to some of the President's financial schemes and a move- 
ment toward impeaching him. Discontent with da Fonseca's proceedings 
was manifested in a number of the states, and in Rio Grande do Sul a 
provisional government was set up, declaring its independence of Brazil. 
The President was in the midst of vigorous measures to enforce his authority, 
and had just appointed the day for new elections for Congress when, on 
November 23, a popular insurrection in Rio Janeiro, supported by the 
officers of the navy, forced him to resign his office. He was succeeded by 
Vice-President Floriano Peixotto, who annulled the dissolution of Congress 
and summoned its members to resume their session in December. The 
process of adjusting affairs in the various states to the new situation gave rise 
to a series of disturbances at intervals throughout the winter, the general 
result being the establishment of state governments in harmony with the 
Peixotto administration. Rio Grande do Sul was declared pacified in April, 
but at the same time Matto Grosso, the largest state of the Brazilian republic, 
declared its independence. This state is located in the west of Brazil, on the 
Paraguay River, and is very inaccessible from Rio Janeiro. The outcome 
of its revolt, therefore, is doubtful. Congress was prorogued January 22, but 
before closing its session it conferred unlimited powers on Peixotto. The 
latter has taken no steps as yet toward an election to fill the vacancy caused 
by da Fonseca's retirement, though the constitution requires it. Early in 
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April a petition signed by army officers urging an early election was met 
by the dismissal of the officers from the army. The petition was apparently 
in the interest of da Fonseca. An insurrection in Rio Janeiro, April n, was 
promptly suppressed. Dom Pedro, the exiled Emperor of Brazil, died Decem- 
ber 4. — The constitutional regime in Chili has been fully restored. Admiral 
Jorge Montt, who led the Congressists in the campaign against Balmaceda, 
was chosen President by the electors, November 18. In the meantime the 
provisional government had resigned its functions to the newly organized 
Congress a week earlier, and with the inauguration of President Montt, 
December 27, the old constitutional order was fully in force. Impeachment 
proceedings have been instituted against the leaders in the Balmacedan 
government, most of whom, however, are in exile. — In addition to the 
chronic financial troubles in the Argentine Republic, the presidential 
elections have contributed to the difficulties of the government. An agree- 
ment of the two great parties in December to support the candidacy of 
General Mitre failed of its peaceful prospects through the withdrawal of Mitre 
in March. The combined parties then agreed upon Dr. Saenz Pena, but the 
Radical wing of the Union Civica set up an opposition candidate and began 
an aggressive campaign. Insurrectionary movements were discovered and 
on April 2 the government proclaimed a state of siege and suppressed the 
Radicals by summary measures. The state of siege was suspended during 
the elections of April 9, but the supporters of Saenz Pena were entirely suc- 
cessful, and unless some new revolutionary development occurs, he will be 
formally chosen by the electors in June. — Uruguay has effected a settlement 
with her foreign creditors by which they agree to take 3J per cent on a 
consolidated debt that had previously paid 5 and 6 per cent. Payment of 
interest under this agreement is secured by a pledge of 45 per cent of the 
customs revenue, to be turned over daily to a designated depositary. — 
Venezuela has been in the throes of a revolution during the spring. Dis- 
satisfaction with President Palacio took head in an insurrection headed by 
ex-President Crespo. The number of the insurgents increased after Palacio, 
in conflict with the Congress at Caracas, dissolved that body and arrested 
a number of the members. Pretty severe fighting has been in progress for 
some weeks and according to reports from Palacio's adherents the insurgents 
have been steadily defeated. — The presidential election in Guatemala, Jan- 
uary 1, resulted in the choice of Reina Barrios. Despite persistent reports 
that the incumbent, Barrillas, was scheming to retain his office by force, the 
newly-elected President was inaugurated without disturbance, and Barrillas 
was appointed to a high position in the army. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



